198                THE AMERICAN' REVOLUTION'
as   duelling   contravened   all   law,  whether   civil   or military.1
While the Southern and Middle Colonies had their own dislikes and preferences among themselves, they all joined in decrying the New Engianders. These latter complained, with as much dignity as such complaint admitted, that Georgians and Carolinians habitually spoke of them as damned Yankees.2 One Southern general treated New England regimental officers with scanty deference, going so far as to refrain from offering them a drink under circumstances when they had every right to expect one. A court martial, comprising a majority of Southern judges, acquitted with honour a Maryland lieutenant who had been wanting in becoming respect, and prompt obedience, towards a Northern brigadier.3 Even General Putnam, on horse-back in his summer costume, with a hanger belted across his brawny shoulders over a waistcoat without sleeves, excited hilarity rather than enthusiasm in a martial dandy from Baltimore, blazing in scarlet and buff, like a British line-officer, and distinguished "by the most fashionably-cut coat, the most maccaroni cocked hat, and the hottest blood of the Union." Putnam, (so the talk ran,) was brave, and had a certain honest manliness about him; but he was not what the time required. There was justice in that observation, and not much ill-nature. The part of the farmer-captain was already played out, and the exigencies of more regular warfare now demanded another type of leader; but the old
1  General Greene to Washington ; July 25, 1776.
2 Charles Gushing to his brother; July 8, 1776.   Authorities on this point are painfully abundant.
3 The privates from the various colonies got on together more pleasantly than their officers.    "A traffic was soon established between the common soldiers from the East, and the Pennsylvanians.   This consisted in a barter of the ration of rum for that of molasses.    The Yankees did not care for the first, and our Irishmen could very well dispense with the latter."     Chapters v., vi., and vii. of the Pennsylvania^ Memoirs provide a curious and authentic account of what men thought about each other at the moment, in contrast to much that is written of them in history.